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The Secretary Says: 


Because of the present international picture, it 


becomes necessary to do everything in our power 


to assure the successful functioning of our economy 
and the happiness of our people. 

A society, like an individual, cannot be healthy, 
confident, and strong when any component part is 
weakened. 

This country cannot fully implement its foreign- 
aid commitments or vigorously pursue a foreign 
policy designed to strengthen the democratic forces 
abroad if our domestic policy suffers or condones 
widespread unemployment or substandard living 
conditions for millions of our workers. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act is one of our 
more important instruments for preventing either 
of these from occurring. In placing a ceiling on 
straight-time hours and a floor under wages, the 
Congress showed its intent to spread employment 
and maintain a minimum standard of living. In 
terms of today’s economic conditions, the Wage 
and Hour Act is as outmoded as a 1938-model 
tank or airplane in an atomic era. 

Therefore, as a highly useful and valuable eco- 
nomic instrument for the maintenance of our free 
enterprise system, the Wage and Hour Act should 
be amended. It is my strong recommendation that 
the minimum wage should be raised to 75 cents 
an hour with higher rates wherever possible up to 
$1 an hour, millions of people not now under the 
act should be covered under its provisions, and the 
child-labor provisions should be strengthened. 
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abroad,” the President said. 





More safety talent was assembled under one 
oof than ever before in the Nation’s history when 
President Truman's First National Conference 
on Industrial Safety met in Washington, March 
23, 24, and 25. 

Top-flight safety directors, safety engineers, 
educators, and representatives of private safety 
organizations, labor, management, and govern- 
ment from all over the country made up the 1,200 
delegates attending the conference. 

Called by President Truman in a long-range 
move to cut the Nation's 2-million-a-year indus- 
trial-accident rate, the conference made three 
recommendations. That 

1. The Governor of each State be urged to take 
leadership in stimulating the cooperation of all 
interested groups and individuals in a common 
endeavor to reduce industrial accidents. 

2. Each Governor be asked, with the assistance 
of the State agency administering labor law. to 
call a State 


similar to this conference, to consider its technical 


conference on industrial safety, 


committee reports for adaptation to the work- 
places of the State. 

3. The President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety be continued as a national organization of 
cooperating agencies, public and private, dedi- 
cated to the prevention of job injuries. It should 
foster a common effort to bring all the Nation’s 
collective safety experience to the workplaces of 
America and should appraise the effectiveness of 
this united endeavor. To this end, future con- 
ferences should be held. 

In his opening address President Truman placed 
the Government’s resources and prestige behind a 
cooperative-action program to reduce job accidents 
which kill or cripple an American worker every 4 
minutes and cost industry and labor an annual $4 
billion in indirect and direct costs and wage losses 
above workmen's compensation benefits. “The 
plain fact is that our Nation cannot afford the 
needless loss of skilled workers if we are to pro- 


duce for prosperity in this country and for peace 


Action Is Keynote of President’s First Safety Conference 








Maurice J. Tobin, secretary of Labor and Gen- 
eral Chairman of the conference, extended his 
welcome and emphasized that “‘safety, like free- 
dom, is everybodv’s business.”’ He told ihe dele 
gates that the President invited them to the con- 
ference because they are authorities in industrial 
safety or possess the interest and the executive 
influence to do something about accident preven- 
tion in their own or other organizations. He appre- 
ciated the fact that all of them want to reduce 
accidents. “That is now our common problem—to 
reduce accidents wherever they occur. There is 
enough experience in American industry so w 


know how to prevent them or to devise controls 
for new hazards as they arise. Your committees 
have rounded up that experience for your consid- 
eration. They have recommended channels by 
which we, working together, can stimulate the 
application of tested safety measures on every 
job site.”’ 


Two Principles 


Gov. John O. Pastore of Rhode Island followed 
the Secretary of Labor with a safety message in 
spired by the 36-percent reduction of accidents in 
# years in his State as a result of close cooperation 
there between management, labor, and govern- 
ment. “An effective State safety program requires 
two principles—a solid foundation and a sound 
superstructure,” the Governor explained. “The 
solid foundation is safety enforcement. The sound 
superstructure is safety promotion.” 

The cooperative-action program adopted by the 
conference is the result of nearly a year’s planning 
It summarizes the major principles and recom 
mendations of the seven technical committees as- 
signed at the organization conference in September 
1948. Over 400 of the Nation’s leading safety au- 
thorities participated in the work of these com- 
mittees, and the chairmen were: James E. Trainer, 
Committee on Engineering; Almon E. Roth, Com- 
mittee on Laws and Regulations; Ewan Clague, 
Committee on Accident Records, Analysis, and 


Use; C. W. 


Beese, Committee on Education 














Secretary Tobin welcomes President to departmental 
auditorium as safety conference opens. 


Harold C. Zulauf, Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Cooperation for Safety; Fred W. Braun, 
Committee on Programs and Services; and W. P. 
Yant, Committee on Research. 

The committees worked under the general super- 
vision of an over-all coordinating committee headed 
by William L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, United States Department of 
Labor, and Vincent P. Ahearn, executive secretary 
of the Nation Sand & Gravel Association and 
executive director of the conference. 


Report Adopted 

An action report, adopted by the conference, 
calls for expansion and support of safety education 
in the Nation’s schools and colleges from the 
grades through the professional schools. It asks 
for enactment of basic State safety laws, providing 
of State consultative and advisory services to 
management and labor for safety promotion, and 
for adequate appropriations for State labor de- 
partment safety programs. The Federal Govern- 
ment is called upon to continue and to increase the 
safety services offered the States through the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Insurance companies and various na- 
tional, State, and local associations are asked to 
contribute leadership and practical experience to 
the huge task of reducing the annual accident toll. 


The report asks that the President’s Conference 
on Industrial Safety be made an annual event as a 
means of promoting a continuing program of safety. 
“Accident prevention not only saves lives, suffer- 
ing, and economic loss—its byproducts are bette1 
industrial relations, higher production efficiency, 
better citizenship.” 


industrial Safety Bills 
Before House and Senate 


Companion bills to provide assistance to State 
agencies administering labor laws to ‘“‘promote, 
establish, and maintain safe work places and prac 
tices in industry”? have been introduced in thi 
United States Senate and House of Representatives 

Senator Olin D. Johnston, of South Carolina 
introduced a bill, S. 1439, for himself and Senators 
Morse, Pepper, and Chapman. Representative 
Andrew Jacobs, of Indiana, is sponsor of an iden- 
tical bill, H. R. 3853. 

Announced purpose of the bill is “to reduce 
human suffering and financial loss and to increase 
production through safeguarding available man- 
power.” Similar bills have been recommended by 
past conferences on State labor legislation, includ- 


ing the 1948 meeting. 


Allotment of Funds 


Under the provisions of the legislation, funds 
would be allocated to States upon the basis of 
population, the number of wage earners, financial 
needs in the State, special hazards in State indus- 
tries, the number of workers receiving protection 
by State laws, and the cost of adequately adminis- 
tering these laws. 

The legislation lists four specific purposes of the 
industrial safety act. They are: 

1. To develop standards for establishing and 
maintaining safe work places and practices in 
industry. 

2. To promote the acceptance of such standards 
in industry through the voluntary cooperation of 
management and labor. 

3. Where authorized by State law, to prepare 
and promulgate regulations for the purpose of re- 
quiring safe work places and practices in industry. 

4. To secure the observance of State laws or 
regulations respecting safe work places and prac- 


tices in industry. 
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What’s Your Job? New Occupational Dictionary Will Tell You 


Definitions and titles of occupations in the newer 
industries in the American economy, such as manu- 
facturing of plastics, electrical, radio, and television 
equipment, and paper and pulp, will be included in 
a new edition of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles of the United States Employment Service, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Federal Security 
Agency. 

The new edition, ready in June, will contain 
approximately 22,000 definitions of occupations 
common in industry, and more than 40,000 differ- 
ent titles by which these occupations are known. 

In addition to listing definitions and titles of the 
occupations in the newer industries, the dictionary 
will integrate the previous edition, first published 
by the United States Employment Service in 1939, 
and supplements which have since been published. 

The now obsolete and duplicate definitions of 
jobs which were contained in the first edition will 
be eliminated and a new method in presenting job 
definitions will be used. This new method elimi- 
nates many cross references to jobs and greatly 
simplifies the use of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles as an aid in job classification, employment 
counseling, and placement of workers. 


Original Purpose 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles was origi- 
nally designed to provide a major source to which 
staff members of the public employment service 
could turn for essential occupational information 
in carrying out employment services to employers 
and workers. 

More than 110,000 copies of the first edition 
were printed. They are now used not only in the 


more than 1,700 local offices of State employment’ 


services affiliated with the USES but also by the 
armed services and other Government agencies, 
labor organizations, counseling agencies, schools 
and colleges, foreign governments, and individuals. 
Most of the 110,000 copies of the first edition were 
purchased and used by agencies or individuals 
other than the employment service. 

The public employment service local offices use 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles in coding 
employers’ job openings and classifying them, in 
coding job applicants’ occupational experience, and 
in reporting various kinds of labor-market informa- 
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tion. Industrial and governmental agencies use it 
in recruitment and job placement programs, in de- 
termining job relationship in advancing persons on 
the job, and in studying the jobs themselves. The 
armed forces use the dictionary as an aid in assign- 
ing enlisted persons to duties and in defining and 
classifying military jobs which are similar to 
civilian occupations. 

The new edition, in two volumes—officially 
known as the second edition of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles—will be available from the 
United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25 
D. C., at a cost of $3 for volume I and $2.50 for 
volume II. 


Superintendent of Documents, 


Employment Off 10 Percent 
In Iron and Steel Foundries 


Employment in iron and steel foundries dropped 
about 10 percent during the first 3 months of the 
year and may show some further declines despite 
expected seasonal upswings in general business, 
according to reports from local State employment 
service offices to the United States Employment 
Service, Federal Security Agency, and data from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

Foundries have caught up with deferred demand 
and generally do not have sufficient orders to 
operate at the high levels of production and 
employment prevailing last year, the USES sur- 
vey in the current issue of The Labor Market 
discloses. 

Employment in the 238 reporting plants, consti- 
tuting 50 percent of the foundry industry, declined 
from 134,800 in December to 128,200 in February. 
Additional lay-offs were avoided in numerous 
cases bya reduction in the numberof hours worked 

According to BLS estimates of the total number 
of production workers in the foundry industry, the 
decline was from 257,000 workers in December to 
about 230,000 in March. 

The USES survey revealed that foundry work- 
ers, including skilled coremakers, patternmakers, 
and molders, occupations which were in strong 
demand last year, are available for employment 
and are awaifing recall to work 


42 Legislatures Study Compensation Laws, 13 Improve Them 


Bills to amend State workmen's compensation 
laws have been introduced in practically all of the 
$2 State legislatures which have convened so far 
this vear. 

To date, 13 of these States have passed one or 
more amendments to liberalize the benefits or to 
improve other provisions of these laws. They are 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Montana, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Included among the enactments are provisions 
to increase the weekly benefits, the total compen- 
sation payable, medical aid and funds for burial 
expenses ; to extend coverage to all emplovers; to 
cover all occupational diseases or enlarge the list 
of diseases subject to coverage under the law: to 
reduce the waiting period; and to set up a second- 
injury fund. 

Twelve of the thirteen States which have en- 
acted workmen’s compensation amendments have 
prov ided for increases in the weekly maximum and 
minimum benefits allowed. The most substantial 
increase was provided by West Virginia, which 
raised its maximum weekly rate for all types of 
Injuries from S18 to $25 and boosted the weekly 
minimum for temporary total disability cases from 


Mexico, 


South Dakota, and Utah, raised the maximum 


$10 to $15. Three other States, New 


weekly benefit to $25. As a result more than half 
of the States now provide a weekly maximum of 
$25 or more for one or more types of injuries. 
Increased Medical Aid 

In seven States more liberal allowances for med- 
Montana, 


amount was 


ical aid have been provided. In three 


West 


Utah also increased the amount allowed 


Utah, and Virginia— the 
doubled 
for an artificial limb from $150 to $450 and for an 
artificial eve from $50 to $450 

Other benefit provisions affected by the recent 
amendments included those for burial expenses 
Five States acted to increase these amounts. In 
New York the increase was from $200 to $400 

Two outstanding changes in coverage of occu- 
pational diseases occurred in West Virginia and 
Utah. where the laws were extended to include all 
such diseases. Previously, West Virginia covered 


silicosis only and in Utah coverage was limited to 


a list of 27 diseases 






































New Mexico became the first State to enact 
specific legislation for compensation because of 
injury from fissionable materials. South Dakota 
added tuberculosis resulting from the care of in- 
mates in State institutions by State employees. 

Employers of one or more persons, instead of 
three or more, are now covered by an amendment 
to the Utah law. 


Second-Injury Funds 


The number of States with second-injury funds 
was increased to 41 with the addition of Indiana. 
The 7 remaining States which do not have such 
legislation are Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New México, and Virginia. The 
Indiana law allows an employee who has suffered 
the loss of a member of the body and who loses 
another in a subsequent industrial accident to 
receive full compensation for the combined inju- 
ries. The employer is liable only for the second 
injury, with the balance of the award being paid 
from the fund. The Indiana fund is financed by a 
levy on insurance carriers and_ self-insurers of 
one-half of 1 percent of total compensation paid 
during the preceding year. 

Wyoming reduced its waiting period required 
before an injured worker is eligible for compensa- 
tion from 7 days to 3 and provided that, if the 
disability extends beyond 8 days instead of 15 
days, benefits become payable from the first day 
of the injury. 

Extraterritorial coverage under certain condi- 
tions has been added to the New Mexico law to 
permit a worker of that State to be protected by 
the New Mexico law for an injury sustained while 
working in another State. The amendment also 
provides for a reciprocal arrangement with any 
State covers its) residents while 


other which 


working temporarily in New Mexico 

Under a North Dakota revision, the injured 
employee in cases involving third parties may 
claim compensation under the workmen's com- 
pensation law and also sue in court for damages 
against the third party. Formerly, the employee 
in such cases could elect only one of these courses 


West 


disease medical board consisting of three licensed 


Virginia has created an occupational 


physicians appointed by the commissioner of 
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workmen’s compensation to determine all medical 
questions relating to occupational disease cases 
other than silicosis. A new independent board of 
industrial insurance appeals has been established 
in Washington and is composed of three members 
appointed by the Governor—one_ representing 
employees; one, employers; and one public mem- 
ber who must be a lawyer. Georgia authorized the 
State Board of Workmen's Compensation to per- 
mit a change of physician at the request of the 
employee. 

Three States, Idaho, South Carolina, and 
Wyoming, have provided for interim committees 
to study the need for changes in their workmen’s 
compensation laws and to report on their findings 
at the next regular session of their legislatures. 
Two other States, California and Maryland, have 
extended the life of committees established fer this 
purpose in 1947. 


Order Asked To Declare 
Atom Work Hazardous for Minors 


As a direct result of the development of atomic 
energy and the introduction into industry of new 
substances known as radioactive isotopes, the 
Secretary of Labor is considering a hazardous 
occupations order under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act barring the employment of minors between 
16 and 18 years of age in workrooms in which such 
materials are manufactured, stored, or used, 

Such action would be in the form of an amend- 
ment to the present Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 6, which prohibits the employment of 
such minors in workrooms in which radium or 
self-luminous compound is manufactured, used, 
or stored. This order has been in effect since May 
1, 1942. 


An investigation of the occupational hazards in 


the new field of isotopes preceded the Seer tarv's 
action. This disclosed that elaborate safety 
precautions are already being enforced by the 
Atomic Energy Commission in its own plants and 
in contracting laboratories in) universities and 
industry. The Commission has administratively 
established an 18-year minimum for work = in- 
volving exposure to radioactivity in laboratories 
or plants operated by the Commission. 

In contract laboratories, contracts require com- 
pliance with Federal, State, and local laws or 


applicable regulations 
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Girl Graduates Advised 
To Plan for Both Home and Job 


Don’t try to choose between marriage or caree! 
but get ready for both home and job, the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor advises girls 
coming out of high school, in a new leaflet, Your 
Job Future After High School. 

Four out of five women today have married, 
one out of three women are now at work, and three 
out of four women have worked outside thei 
homes at some time in their lives 

About a third of the girls who graduate from 
high school continue their education. More than 
half the girls 18 and 19 vears old are working 





Job opportunities vary in different parts of 
the country. ¢ renerally . however, there is a demand 
for women in such occupations as stenography, 
typing, operating a switchboard, selling in stores, 
bookkeeping, restaurant and cafeteria work, 
dressmaking, commercial laundry work, and 
practical nursing. 

Very few girls under 20 find jobs as actresses 
advertising copy writers, air-line stewardesses, 
buyers, commercial artists, costume designers, 
hostesses, interior decorators, models, or personnel 
workers. 

Demand is variable for fashion workers, jewelry- 
store clerks, radio entertainers, and = seasonal 
workers in resort hotels and in industries such as 
food canning and millinery 

Jobs with the same name may vary widely, the 
pamphlet warns. For instance, a clerical job in a 
big insurance office provides an entirely different 
environment from a clerical job in a hospital. A job 
applicant should learn everything possible about 
working conditions before accepting employment 

The 8-page leaflet is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 


5 cents per Copy 
































Gross New Chief 
Of ECA for Norway 


John E. Gross, of Denver, Colo., was appointed 
Chief of the ECA mission for Norway on May 1, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman announced. Gross, who has been labor 
adviser to the mission since November 1948, suc- 
ceeds Augustus E. Staley, who resigned. 

Gross first became active in the trade-union 
movement in 1910, when he joined the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. He held office 
as president and vice president of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor, and for 15 years was 
secretary-treasurer of that organization. 

During the war Gross served as a regional direc- 
tor of the United States Employment Service. 


New York To Watch 
Child Labor on Farms 


New York State Department of Labor officials 
will watch closely the employment of children on 
farms during 1949. 

A special enforcement program in agriculture 
last year disclosed that 2,572 boys and girls were 
illegally employed and 1,427 of them were under 
14 years of age. 

The New York law sets a minimum age of 16 
years for employment on farms during school hours 
and 14 years for such work outside school hours 
and during vacations. Work permits are required 
for 14- and 15-year-old children. For children who 
work on the home farm there is a minimum age of 
12 years for work outside school hours and during 


vacations. 


Employers Advised 

In 1948 State investigators visited 514 farms em- 
ploying over 14,000 workers and 205 farm labor 
camps with a working population of 8,400. They 
explained requirements of the law to growers, con- 
tractors, and workers, and pointed out violations. 
They revisited 118 employers. Second offenders 
were summoned to hearings conducted by assistant 
commissioners and supervisors of the Department 
of Labor at which they were again informed of the 
provisions of the law. The Labor Department 
prosecuted seven persistent violators. Convictions 


were obtained in all cases; fines up to $50 were 


imposed. 








Paint Makers Earn Most 
In San Francisco, Detroit 

Earnings of workers in paint and varnish manu- 
facturing plants in November 1948 were generally 
highest in San Francisco and Detroit and lowest in 
Philadelphia and Louisville, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of the industry’s 


according to a 


wage structure in 12 cities. 

Among the occupations included in the study, 
the highest straight-time hourly earnings were 
$1.75 for general maintenance men in Chicago, 
$1.73 for tinters in San Francisco, and $1.69 for 
technicians in Detroit and 
Cleveland. In about half the cities, earnings in 


varnish makers in 


these four occupations amounted to $1.50 or 
more, and the lowest rates varied from $1.11 for 
technicians in Philadelphia to $1.36 for general 
maintenance men in Louisville. 

Earnings of mixers, the largest occupational 
group among men workers, averaged $1.30 or more 
in eight cities and ranged from $1.11 in Philadel- 
phia to $1.53 in San Francisco. These two cities 
also represented the extremes in rates for labelers 
and packers, with averages by city ranging from 
90 cents to $1.42 for men in the job and from 83 
cents to $1.36 for women. 

Among three office jobs, earnings of women were 
highest for hand bookkeepers, with averages in 
seven cities ranging from $1.20 in Boston to $1.58 
in New York and San Francisco. General stenog- 
raphers earned from 85 cents in Philadelphia to 
$1.21 in Chicago, and clerk-typists from 81 cents in 
Pittsburgh to $1.14 in San Francisco. 


Increase Over 1947 

Earnings levels in the 12 cities showed increases 
for practically all jobs since August 1947, the date 
of a similar BLS study. Over three-fourths of the 
average job rates had increased from 5 to 20 per- 
cent during the 15-month period. On a percentage 
basis, average rates in Newark, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco had increased somewhat less than 
in the other 9 cities. 

Most of the 153 establishments included in the 
November 1948 study had formalized vacation 
and holiday pay provisions applying to both plant 
and office workers. These provisions, and other 
related wage practices, are summarized in the 
wage reports for the 12 cities, available from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washington or from 
BLS regional offices. 
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Migrant Farmers 
Begin Trek 
Up Atlantic Coast 


The annual trek of approximately half a million 
migratory workers—the men and women who 
follow the crops—has begun. The first move- 
ments of the migrants are taking place along the 
Atlantic seaboard from points in Florida and in 
the Midwest. 

The initial movement of the migrant workers 
is into South Carolina and thence northward to 
other Atlantic Coast States. Some end up in New 
York State. 

According to the United States Employment 
Service, Bureau of Employment Security, Federal 
Security Agency, before the year is over the mi- 
grants will have traveled thousands of miles. Many 
of them move with their families. 

A migration from the South and Southwest gets 
under way in April and, before the growing season 
is over, will wind up along the Great Lakes in 
Michigan and Minnesota. Some migrants will 
follow the small grain crops progressively through 
the Plains region to the Canadian border. Others 
will wind up in Colorado and other Intermountain 
States working the sugar-beet fields. Late in the 
year, many of the migrants will return to the 
South for cotton picking. Still other migrants will 
move up the Pacific coast into Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and then return to California for crop 
harvests. 


Adequate in Florida 


Advices reaching the USES are that adequate 
labor supply is available in Florida for the fruit 
and vegetable crops in that State, and that approx- 
imately 10,000 migrant farm workers will move 
northward in late May and early June. 

Advance information concerning labor needs for 
other Atlantic Seaboard States, as reported to the 
USES, indicates: 
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1. Available farm workers in Georgia will be 
ample; approximately 1,500 workers can be re- 


cruited there for other States. 

2. North Carolina will require approximately 
9,000 out-of-State agricultural workers during the 
June peak. 

3. Virginia growers need large numbers of work- 
ers for the strawberry harvest in May. About 
14,000 out-of-State farm workers will be needed 
during the last part of June. 

4. West Virginia growers indicate that all farm- 
labor needs will be met locally this year, and more 
than 1,800 workers will be available for out-of- 
State employment. 

5. Maryland will need about 6,200 migrant 
workers during July and August. Delaware is likely 
to need 2,000 additional workers in July and 3,000 
in September. Pennsylvania is counting on 2,000 
Florida migrants, several hundred from Georgia 
and other States, and about 800 Puerto Rican 
agricultural workers. 

6. The demand for farm workers to harvest po- 
tatoes in New Jersey is likely to be less this vear 
than last because of an estimated reduction of 
10,000 acres in potato fields. Nevertheless, New 
Jersey growers will face a labor shortage estimated 
at between 8,700 and 10,000. Additional workers 
will be recruited from points as far distant as Ar- 
kansas and Kentucky to supplement the local New 
Jersey labor supply. 

7. New York State’s advance estimates indicate 
that 16,000 southern migrants will be needed in the 
fields of that State this year. About 50 percent of 
these workers will move directly from Florida to 


New York. 





4 More States Prohibit 
Employment Discrimination 


New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wash- 
ington, during 1949 legislative sessions, joined the 
roster of States prohibiting discrimination in em- 
ployment based on race, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. In addition, New Jersey this year com- 
bined its law prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment with its existing civil rights law and placed 
administration in a single agency. Similar measures 
have passed one house of the legislatures in Color- 
ado and Ohio. Antidiserimination bills have been 
introduced in 22 other States this year. 

Previous to 1949, four States, Connecticut, Mas- 
New New York, 
enacted laws designed to eliminate discriminatory 
States, 


sachusetts, Jersey, and had 


practices in employment. Two other 


Indiana and Wisconsin, had measures 


against discrimination, providing for voluntary 


passed 


compliance. 


Laws Similar 

In general, the new prohibitory laws follow a 
similar pattern. In New Mexico, Rhode Island, and 
Washington, they create boards or commissions to 
administer the law. These boards are empowered to 
appoint advisory councils and conciliation agencies 
and to attempt by education and conciliation to 
eliminate discriminatory practices. Where such 
efforts fail, public hearings are authorized and the 
commissions empowered to issue cease-and-cesist 
orders enforceable in the courts. 

In Oregon the commission of labor is authorized 
to perform functions similar to those listed above, 
except that the Governor is directed to appoint an 
advisory committee to aid in eliminating discrim- 
New 


Mexico, the commission is authorized to appoint 


ination by education and other means. In 


the labor commissioner as its director. 

All the acts forbid employers to discharge or 
discriminate against any person in compensation or 
other terms and conditions of employment because 
of race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 
Labor organizations are prohibited from excluding 
or expelling from membership any of their mem- 
All the acts prohibit dis- 
New 


em- 


bers for these reasons 
employment agencies, and 


Rhode Island 


plovers and employment agencies to print ad- 


crimination by 


Mexico, Oregon, and forbid 


vertisements or issue publications expressing any 
discriminatory preferences, 
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$1.05 Minimum Wage Set 
In Government Woolens 


A minimum wage of $1.05 an hour has been set 
by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin as the 
minimum the 
worsted industry when employed on Governmeni 
supply contracts for more than $10,000 let under 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

Effective May 14, it is the first minimum wage 


wage for workers in woolen and 


determination issued under the act for this in- 
dustry. But it is the sixth determination made 
under the Department of Labor program which 
contemplates reexamination of some 42 industry 
determinations issued since adoption of the act in 
1936, and the consideration of new determinations 
for other industries, or branches of industries. 

As is the practice in some industry determina- 
tions, Secretary Tobin established in his determina- 
tion for the woolen and worsted industry a toler- 
ance under which learners and beginners may be 
For this 
dustry, he set 90 cents an hour as the subminimum 


employed at a subminimum rate. in- 
rate, except when learners or beginners are em- 
ployed on a piece-rate basis, under which they may 
earn more. Learners and beginners are described 
as workers who have less than 320 hours of experi- 
ence in the industry. 

The Secretary's determinations are based on evi- 
dence presented at public hearings conducted by 
Wm. R. McComb, Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 

“Some of the workers affected are employed in 
abnormally low-wage establishments,”’ Secretary 
Tobin said. ‘Such firms are potential bidders. Re- 
quiring them to raise wages was a main purpose 
in the passage of the act.” 


Others Now Set 


The other industries for which new hourly mini- 
mum wage determinations already have been made 
10 cents, new 
Branch of 
former rate, 67! 


are: Textile Industry—former rate, 
rate, 87 Cap and Cloth Hat 
Men’s Hat and Cap Industry 


cents; 


cents, new rate, 85 cents; Leather and Sheep-Lined 
Jackets Industry (now included in Heavy Outer- 
wear Branch of Uniform and Clothing Industry ) 
former rate, 40 cents, new rate, 85 cents; Suit and 
Coat Branch of Uniform and Clothing Industry 
85 Wool 


Uniform Trousers Branch of Uniform and Clothing 


former rate, 60 cents, new rate, cents; 


Industry—former rate, 40 cents, new rate, 75 cents. 
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New BLS Study Describes American Worker’s ‘“‘Gift of Freedom’ 


The living standards of American wage earners 
are described in The Gift of Freedom, a new 
illustrated book of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor. 

The book is designed primarily for foreign 
trade-unionists. Subjects covered include work- 
ers’ employment characteristics; the economic 
basis for their living standards; what wages will 
buy in terms of an hour’s work; working condi- 
tions and labor legislation; the history, develop- 
ment, and influence of the labor movement; and 
the development of civil liberties. 

The Gift of Freedom also discusses the political] 
and spiritual climate in which workers live. De- 
scribing America as ‘‘an inheritor and protector 
of world liberty,’ it weighs the success of the 
American system on three scales: (1) Whether 
workers prosper as the economy as a_ whole 
prospers; (2) the flexibility of the American 
economy in permitting “freedom of movement, 
choice, conscience, and opportunity’; and (3) the 
progressive improvement of the status and in- 
fluence of the worker. 


Benefit Worker 

Mass production and increased productivity 
have benefited the average worker, both as a con- 
sumer with greater purchasing power and as a 
producer with a shorter workweek. The average 
factory worker can now buy about twice as much 
as could a worker 30 vears ago with his weekly 
wage at that time, and the workweek is now at 


least 10 hours shorter. 


Typical examples of consumption per day per 


person for the entire population in 1947 include 
one egg; about 1': pints of milk or milk equiva- 
lent, additional to butter; about half a pound o! 
meat, fish, and poultry; and a third of a pound of 
sugar and syrup. 

In 1947 there was one automobile (excluding 
government vehicles) and one telephone in use for 
every 4 persons. One radio or radio-phonograph 
or television set was bought in 1947, additional to 
those already owned, for every 8 persons. 

In recent vears the earnings of low-wage groups 
have risen much more than those of high-wage 
groups. Real earnings of automobile workers, a 
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high-wage industry, rose 7 percent between 1937 
and 1947; real earnings in cotton goods, a low- 
wage industry, rose 53 percent; those for railroad 
shop machinists rose 5 percent; and those of rail- 
road track laborers 55 percent. 


Social Security 

Social security and economic stability are not 
sought in exchange for liberty. “‘ Any security that 
may be granted by autocratic authority can be 
taken away by that same power or destroyed by 
policies beyond the people’s control.”’ The adop- 
tion of social security programs is attributable, to 
a large extent, to the depression of the early 
thirties, and there exists a widespread determin- 
ation to get at the causes of depressions and to 
prevent their recurrence, the book states. 

The Gift of Freedom is available only from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 


at 55 cents per copy. 


Minutes of Factory Worker’s Time Required to Buy 
Certain Food Items 
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Italian visitors watch members of UAW local 600 at Ford plant elect officers for coming year. 





Five ECA Countries Study American Production Methods 


The Economic Cooperation Administration’s 
Technical Assistance Project gathered momentum 
during March and April as Britons, Italians, and 
Greeks arrived in America to study production 
methods here. Already in this country were 20 
Danes and 12 Swedes nearing the end of thei 
study tours 

The first British team, consisting of 15 steel- 
workers from British foundries, is made up of 
workers and technicians 

Workers in the British group have been espe- 
cially pleased with the availability of tools in the 
steel-castings foundries in this country. In some 
plants they saw a system of signals whereby a 
bench worker by a signal of the hand could make 
known his need for a heavy tool which would be 
picked up immediately and delivered to his place 
by a crane operator from a distant part of the shop. 

“We'll be taking home a lot of helpful hints,” 
Walter Hammond, Sheffield foreman molder said, 
“and American workmen have told us we have 
given them a lot of valuable advice.” 

“Size alone does not make the United States 
great,’ F. A. Martin, leader of the British team 
said. “It is the tremendous ideas such as the 


10 





Marshall plan which do that. The plan and the 
work of the ECA have been welcomed right down 
the line in Great Britain. A year ago our people 
were in the dumps. We feared it might take years 
to recover from the situation which confronted us, 
but through the Marshall plan and other programs 
we have regained our spirit and with the aid of 
ECA our people will move forward to take what we 
call the full British share in world affairs.” 

The three Italian labor leaders who came to the 
United States observed production methods and 
trade-union practices here. All three were opti- 
mistic about the political situation in Italy. Having 
lost in political elections twice recently in Italy, 
the Communists are “now turning their efforts 
toward taking over the labor movement there,” 
Giulio Pastore, head of the Free Italian General 
Confederation of Workers, told ECA Adminis- 
trator Paul Hoffman. 

Pastore said that the last fight to be made by 
the Communists in Italy will be on the labor front. 
“But we are ready for it,”’ he said, “and when it 
comes we will win.” 

The Italian labor leader made a plea that raw 
materials rather than finished products be sent 
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o his country. “Send us the materials,’’ he said. 
Send us the machine tools—so that we can make 
he machines, so that we can process the materials, 
o that we can put people to work.” 

The other visitors from Italy were Giovanni 
Canini, vice secretary of the Italian General 
Confederation of Labor, and Appio Claudio 
Rocchi, head of the labor and economic section of 
he Italian Republican party. 


Tour Ford Plant 


On a tour of the 1,200-acre Ford plant at Dear- 
born the Italians were amazed at the 110-acre 
parking lot for 25,000 workers’ cars; 26 miles of 
hard-surface roads through the grounds; 132 miles 
of conveyor chains snaking through the plants; 
105 miles of railroad tracks and the 19 locomotives 
to pull the more than 1,100 railroad cars necessary 
to keep the stream of production flowing. 

They watched men and machines working in 
perfect harmony to produce engines at the rate of 
5 per minute every hour of the day and night. 
They watched a completed automobile roll off the 
assembly line every 90 seconds. 

The members of the delegation were guests of 
the Ford Motor Co. management and the United 
Automobile Workers of America (CIO), Local 
600, which represents 65,000 workers at the plant. 

At union headquarters they watched the union 
members elect officers for the coming year. They 
mingled with the crowds in front of the 12 polling 





Left to — John Patsantzis, Greek Confederation of 


Labor; Clinton Golden and Bert M. Jewell, both of 
ECA; and Stephan Lolos, Tobacco Workers Federa- 


tion of Greece. 
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places and were interested in the friendly rivalry 
between supporters of opposing slates. 

For 4 days the Italians toured the plants of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. Evincing more interest in 
the status of the worker than in the process of 
paper manufacture, the group wandered at random 
through the plant and spoke to workers at their 
machines. ‘‘We have heard from the lips of the 
workers themselves of the 15-year history of 
sound labor-management relations, not only in 
these plants but in practically the entire paper 
industry on the west coast,’’ Rocchi said 

Of the Marshall plan, the Italians said: “We 
have been happy at the opportunity given us to 
express to the people of the United States our 
gratitude for their having established and sup- 
ported the European reconstruction. We are con- 
vinced that without the Marshall plan our nation 
would not have been able, in this brief time, to 
revive its industries and to resolve many of its 
economic problems.” 

Two visiting Greek labor leaders, John Pat- 
santzis, secretary-treasurer of the Greek Confed- 
eration of Labor, and Stephan Lolos, general 
secretary of the Tobacco Workers Federation, 
said that the long-range significance of American 
assistance is now becoming apparent in Greece 

The rebuilding of harbors, reconstruction of 
railroads, reclamation of land, building of highways 
are all playing an important role in the future of 
Greece, Patsantzis said 


Supervisor in a steel-castings foundry describes opera- 
tions to British visitors. The visitors talked over pro- 
duction methods and exchanged ideas with Americon 
workers during their tour of American plants. 
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Boot and Shoe Employment, Wages Fluctuate With Market 


The boot and shoe industry, responding to 
demobilization and pent-up demands, produced 
529 million pairs of shoes in 1946, an all-time high. 
Per capita consumption, at the rate of 3.69 pairs, 
was also at a record level. However, a reversal in 
the trend of expanding production developed in 
the latter half of 1946 as prices and inventories 
increased. (See chart 1.) 

After OPA controls were lifted in June 1946, 
shoe prices rose sharply during the rest of the vear. 
By December, prices were 31 percent above the 
June level. The resulting decline in demand was 
reflected in increased inventor-es in the hands of 
wholesalers and retailers. 

1947 both mventories and_ prices 
The latter, by the end of the 
vear, were 47 percent above the June 1946 level 


Throughout 


continued to rise 


With demand in part satisfied and resistance to 
high prices increasing, a significant readjustment in 
production took place. The 468 million pairs of 
shoes produced in 1947 amounted to 12 percent less 
than the number in the preceding year; per capita 


consumption, at 2.95 pairs, was lowest since 1935. 






Production in 1948 totaled 462 million pair 
as the downturn continued despite a 3-percent 
decline in shoe prices from the postwar high in 
February to the end of the year. 

The trends in employment, average weekly 
hours, and gross earnings during the postwai 
vears have been, in part, similar to those describe 
for production. Employment expanded steadily 
in 1946 and 1947, averaging 227,000 in the first anc 
244,000 in the second postwar vear. (See chart | 
The distinguishing feature of 1947 was the re 
appearance of a prewar seasonal dip during the 
spring and February 1948 
employment reached 257,800, the postwar peak 


early summer. In 
A sharp seasonal decline brought the total dow) 
to 225,000 in May 
regain the 


The late summer recovery 
failed to February level; a furthe 
sharp drop in the fall brought employment dow) 
to 229,500 in November. 

Average weekly like employment 
rose during 1946 and 1947. The earnings of $41.35 


in February 1948 were substantially above the 


earnings, 


$34.71 of January 1946, reflecting the increase in 


Employment and production in the boot and shoe industry 
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Average gross earnings and hours of production workers 
in the boot and shoe industry 
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hourly earnings from $0.88 to $1.06. See chart 
2 Through the remainder of 1948, however, 
weekly earnings varied directly with changes in 
the length of the workweek. The postwar low of 


34.5 hours in May brought earnings down to 


$36.79. 


Seasonal Upturn 


During the early months of 1949 the boot and 


shoe imdustry experienced a seasonal upturn 


Employment increased from the autumn low of 
229,000 in November to 245,000) in 
1949—still 5 percent 


February 
below last vear’s postwar 


peak. Average weekly earnings have also risen 


substantially from $37.97 in November to $41.88 
in February. This increase is attributable to the 
lengthening of the workweek by 3.6 hours, whil 
hourly earnings remained relatively unchanged 


See chart 2.) Labor turn-over rates similarly 


reflected the industry's increasing activity. Hiring 
rose from a rate of 33 per 1,000 in November to 43 
in January and then dropped to 32 in February 


» 


Lav-olls declined steadily from 12 to 6 per LOOO 


between November and February 


Grant Regional Attorney 


Herman Grant has been appointed regional 


attorney for the Labor Department in Chicago 
He succeeds William A. Lowe, now Assistant Chief 
of the Appellate Litigation Division of the Soli 
itor’s Ollice 

Cirant 


\"\ aber< ana 


Hlour Division in 1989 and served as a leutenant 


jomed the legal staff of thy 


in the Navy during the wat 
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5 Latin-American Women 
Study Life in United States 


Three women leaders from Mexico and one each 


from Brazil and Uruguay are now in the United 
States to learn about the status of American 
women as workers, homemakers, and citizens 
The visitors are here for 3 months under a proj- 
ect initiated by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor and by the 
State Department 


change of Persons program Cooperating with the 


under the International Ex- 


Government agencies in the program are nine key 
United 
University 


women’s organizations in the States 


American <Association of 
Women, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
National Negro Women. National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, the National League of Women Voters 
the National Women’s Trade-Unior 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the United States, National Couns 

of Catholic Women, and National Council of 
Jewish Women 


These are 


Council of 


League 


The visiting women are Senora 


A rt lia Ro ha 
Monterrey, 


Lozano of founder of the Club 
Femenino of that city; Senora Ana Berta Romero 
tarv gene ral of 
the National Feminine Alliance of Mexico: Senora 
Carmen Mexico City 


1} 
tihe 


de Campos of Nk \ICco City secre 
Gordea cle Ricossa of 


member of the Executive Committee of 
Alliance of Women’s Organizations \exico 
Senorita Maria Luiza Moniz de Aragao of Rio ck 
Janeiro, Brazil: and Senora Lucia Armand Ugo 


de Gardiol of Colonia, Urug Lav 


Visit Other Cities 

Following Orientation Courses I Wash ! 
croup left for visits to various parts of the country 
us guests of the cooperatn women's ol 
tions. The itinerary visits ine 
convention of women’s clubs in Hollvwo 
“Trade Union Week" in St. Louis: a st 


program ol the Dist YWCA of Ohio: s \ 


the work of League of Women Voters in O| 
Hlinois: work of th American Ass 
University Women in) Pennsylvat nd ¢ 
necticut: studv of ao sock \ » 
Chicago sponsor “a by National Cour rt ¢ 
Women: and work being dor New Jerse 
blind persons. This visit is under sponsors! 


the National Council 








NLRB Issues First 3 Decisions on Jurisdictional Boycotts 


The National Labor Relations Board has made 
“determinations” in the first three cases coming to 
it under the so-called “jurisdictional dispute”’ pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the opinions, a majority of the Board care- 


“ee 


fully distinguished these “determinations of dis- 


pute” from its “decisions and orders”’ in unfair- 


‘ 


labor-practice cases and its ‘‘certifications’’ in 
representation cases. 

Criteria upon which the majority of the Board 
made the determinations in these cases were: 

(1) The history and pattern of collective bargain- 
ing between the employer and the unions involved; 
(2) any contractual relations between the parties 
and the validity of any contracts bearing upon the 
dispute; and (3) whether or not the union or unions 
involved have any status as bargaining representa- 
tive for the employees performing the work in 
question. 

Interunion “jurisdictional” disputes come to the 
Board for determination only after an unfair-labor- 
practice charge of engaging in a jurisdictional dis- 
pute has been filed against one or more unions 
under section 8 (b) (4) (D). 

The making of such determinations is provided 
for by section 10 (k) of the act, which states: 

“Whenever it is charged that any person has 
engaged in an unfair labor practice within the 
meaning of paragraph 4 (D) of section 8 (b), the 
Board is empowered and directed to hear and 
determine the dispute out of which such unfair 
labor practice shall have arisen.” 


Next Step 
After the Board has made its determination of 
the dispute, and the union complies within 10 


‘ 


days, the law provides that the “charge shall be 
dismissed.”’ If the union fails to comply, the 
NLRB general counsel may issue a complaint 
charging it with an unfair labor practice, thus 
starting the procedure usually leading to a formal 
Board decision and order and, ultimately, to en- 
forcement in the United States Court of Appeals 

The first case involved Lodge 68 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (unaffiliated) 
and Local 1304 of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) concerning machinists’ work at the 
Moore Drydock Co., San Francisco. Both unions 
had had closed-shop contracts covering the same 
work for nearly 10 years, but members of Local 
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1304 had been doing it. The company filed 

charge accusing the [AM of engaging in an illega 
jurisdictional dispute when the IAM set up 

picket line, January 28, 1948, to “enforce’’ it 
contract. 


Issue Determination 

On the basis of a majority opinion signed by 
Chairman Paul M. Herzog and Board Member 
James J. Reynolds, Jr., and J. Copeland Gray, th: 
Board issued a “determination of the dispute, 
which held that, after July 1, 1948, when th 
steelworkers’ last valid closed-shop contract ex 
pired, neither union was “lawfully entitled t 
force or require Moore Drydock Co., San Fran 
cisco, Calif., to assign machinists’ work to thei 
members rather than to members of any othe 
labor organizations.” 

July 1, 1948, was the expiration date of the las 
valid closed-ship contract that the steelworker 
had with Moore. 

Board Members John M. Houston and Ab: 
Murdock dissented from this determination, with 
Member Houston terming it “an adventure into 
futility.”” Member Murdock proposed that the 
Board simply terminate the proceeding, because 
the dispute, in his view, did not constitute a 
‘Surisdictional dispute” as meant by Congress. 

The majority view of what should be considered 
in determining the validity of union claims in pro- 
ceedings brought under section 10 (k) was brought 
out more fully in a case involving the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
both affiliated with the CIO. The controversy 
centered on barge-ioading work which IWA mem- 
bers were doing at a lumber mill of the Juneau 
Spruce Corp., in Alaska. The Board disallowed the 
ILWU’s claim to the work. 

In that case, the majority found that ‘the 
ILWU neither represented any of the company’s 
employees nor had any certification, or contrac- 
tual or other lawful basis upon which to predicate 
a right to the assignment of these particular work 
tasks.”’ 

In response to an ILWU claim that it was en- 
titled to the work because of the “tradition and 
custom” of the industry, the majority said: 

“We find it unnecessary to consider the so- 
called tradition or custom alleged with respect to 
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ich work tasks. It is apparent from the record 
hat the company has assigned the work to its 

wn employees. * * * In the instant case, where 

union, with no bargaining or any representative 
tatus, made demands on a company for the 

ssignment of work to its members to the exclu- 
on of the company’s own employees, the ques- 
on of tradition or custom in the industry is 
relevant.” 

Member Murdock said this sort of determina- 
ion “merely rubber-stamps the empleyer’s own 
prior determination of the issue.” 

In the third case, the Board denied the claims 
of the National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards (CIO) and the Pacific Coast Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Association (un- 
affiliated) to six crew positions on a ship whose 
crew was being represented by the Sailors Union 


of the Pacific (AFL). 


Vital to World Recovery 


The International Labor Organization Com- 
mittee on Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works, meeting recently at the Palazzo Venezia in 
Rome, Italy, had before it numerous reports 
pointing out that no other industry is more im- 
portant to world prosperity and full employment 
than building. 

In the United States, the International Labor 
Organization reported, 2,300,000 workers are em- 
ployed in construction, and from 5 to 10 percent of 
the population of 20 other countries are dependent 
upon the construction industry for their livelihood. 

Delegates to the conference discussed the effect 
of the introduction of new techniques and ma- 
terials on employment and labor conditions in the 
industry. 

The reports show that the manpower shortage 
in the building industry is less acute than when 
the committee first met in Brussels in 1946, but 
that searcities in materials continue in many 
countries. According to the International Labor 
Organization, the world now needs for building 
approximately 2 times as much timber, bricks, 
and glass as before the war, 3 times as much 
cement, and 3 times as much steel. 

In reporting on the cost of dwellings the Inter- 
national Labor Organization showed increases 
from 1939 to 1947 of from 80 to 350 percent in 
various of the member countries 
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Secretary Tobin Greets 
Trainees From 16 Countries 


Secretary Tobin greeted government officials 
and other representatives from 14 Latin-American 
countries, India, and the Philippineson their arrival 
in Washington to spend from 4 to 10 months in the 
United States in in-training programs. 

The programs are operated by the Department 
of Labor as a part of the United States Govern- 
ment’s program of scientific and cultural coopera- 
tion with other countries. 

Trainees in the group will be given courses in the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the Women’s Bureau in the fields 
of labor law administration, industrial safety, 
statistical methods and techniques, and methods 
of improving working conditions and employment 
opportunities for women. 

In addition to their work in the Department of 
Labor and other Federal agencies in Washington, 
many in the group will spend time in the field 
observing the work of State labor departments and 
visiting industrial plants with State and Federal 
inspectors. 

Over-all coordination and direction of these 
training programs, and of other international 
activities carried on by the Department, are pro- 
vided by the Office of International Labor Affairs. 

The trainees, and their countries, are: Roberto 
Soriano of Bolivia; Ary Ribeiro de Carvalho of 
Brazil; Victor Santandreu of Chile; Hector Orango 
Aspina Vargas and Jose Castaneda of Colombia; 
Antonio Hernandez Brenes of Costa Rica; Miss 
Marta Zaiden of Cuba; Anibal Castaing of Domin- 
ican Republic; Jose E. Banderas of Ecuador: 
Rafael Caceres of El Salvador; J. Ramon Morales 
Franco of Guatemala; and Joseph V. Pierre-Louis 
of Haiti. 

Others are Rene Victor and Mrs. Victor of Haiti: 
H. K. Chandrasekhara and Mrs. Parul Chak- 
raborty of India; Maximo Miguel Valdivieso and 
Miss Gudelia Gomez of Mexico; Wencesloa Gozon 
of the Philippines; Mrs. Teresa Troconis and 
Leopoldo B. Castillo of Venezuela 


California Union Membership 


Of 2,125 local unions in California replying to 
a questionnaire sent out by the California Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, 2,059 reported the 
number of women members. Women formed 


about 16 percent of the total membership. 





Unemployment 
Plagues 
Many Radio Artists 


The unemployment rate among radio actors 
was eight or nine times as high as among all work- 
ing people in the country in the spring of 1948 
The unemployment rate among radio singers was 
found to be four or five times as high as among the 
entire working population 

About one out of every four radio actors was 
unemployed in a typical week selected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for a survey. The 
unemployment rate was high among radio singers 
than Most 


announcers, however, were found to be regularly 


also, though lower among actors 
employed. 

The survey was made by the Occupational Out- 
look Service of BLS in cooperation with the Ameri- 
Radio Artists. The 
included 3.742 artists in New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and 11 smaller broad- 


can Federation of study 


easting centers 


In Los Angeles, where the proportion of unem- 


Announcers cover a wide field. Special events, 


sports, news require specialists. 


Radio singers, actors usually work as free lances. 


ploved artists was highest, one-third of the actors 
and nearly one-fifth of the singers (18 percent) had 
no work during the week covered by the survey 
In New York the proportions of actors and singers 
without work were nearly as large (29 percent and 
15 percent respectively), but in Chicago and othe: 
cities they were much lower. Among announcers 
the unemployment rate was 9 percent in Los 
Angeles, 5 percent in San Francisco, 4 percent in 
New York, and still lower in other cities. 


Top-notch radio actors are well paid. One-fourth re- 
ported incomes of $10,000 or over. 
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Information on the artists’ work experience 
luring 1947 also disclosed a serious problem of 
inemployment among actors and singers, especi- 
lly the former, in that year. Nearly 1 out of every 

actors in the study and 1 out of 10 singers were 
entirely without work and looking for work during 
at least half the weeks of 1947. In contrast, only 1 
ut of 50 announcers had as many as 26 weeks of 
otal unemployment, and the proportion was still 
smaller among sound-effects men. 


Proportion of radio artists unemployed (during survey week 
spring 1948) 




















These figures include only weeks without any 
work whatever. The fact that many artists also 
had long periods with little employment and low 
incomes is illustrated by figures on the earnings of 
actors who had no weeks of total unemployment 
during 1947: 1 out of every 10 of these artists had 
eross earnings of under $2,000 from all sources 
during the year. Among all actors in the study 
including those unemployed part of the year as 
well as those with no weeks of total unemploy- 
ment), the proportion earning under $2,000 was 
one-third. On the other hand, half of the actors 
reporting made over $3,400 in 1947, and one-fourth 
of them made over $10,000 

That many actors and singers regard economic 
insecurity as the main disadvantage of their pro- 
fessions is indicated by their comments on ques- 
tionnaires used in the survey. Not only newcomers 
but many experienced actors and singers com- 
mented on the difficulty of making a living in these 
professions, in which almost everyone ts a free 
lance, working wherever and whenever he can 
According to a well-paid and successful radio and 
motion-picture actor: “Every job feels like it’s the 
very last. Insecurity is in the blood stream of most 
actors, no matter how impressive the annual gross 


may be.” 
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BLS Surveys Wage Rates 
In Machine-Tool Industry 


Average earnings of tool and die makers in 
machine-tool accessory establishments in De- 
cember 1948 ranged from $1.60 an hour in Hart- 
ford to $2.22 in Detroit among 10 leading centers 
of the industry. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics study, which in- 
cluded both production and jobbing shops, re- 
vealed that in 2 cities tool and die makers averaged 
over $2 an hour, in 5 cities from $1.82 to $1.86, and 


in 3 cities less than $1.75 


Highest Levels 

The highest earnings levels in the 10 cities for 
class A operators of engine lathes, milling machines 
and grinding machines, and class A inspectors 
ranged from $2.11 to $2.19 and the lowest rates 
ranged from $1.42 to $1.53 

In most cities, class B machine-tool operators 
earned from 20 to 40 cents less than class A oper- 
ators. Earnings of janitors ranged from 92 cents 
to $1.39 and were the lowest rates among all jobs 
studied 

In 12 of the 13 jobs for which averages could be 
compared, earnings in Detroit were from 13 to 39 
cents above the next highest city. Averages for six 
skilled jobs exceeded $2.10 an hour in Detroit: 
except for tool and die makers in Chicago, the 
second highest wage city, earnings in these selected 
jobs in the other cities did not exceed $2 Earnings 
in Cleveland, the next in the wage s< ale, were be- 
low the Chicago averages in considerably mor 
than half the jobs. These three highest wage cities 
accounted for nearly two-thirds of the industry's 
total employment in all of the cities included in 
the survey 

Lowest rates for most jobs were in Boston, Hart- 
ford, and Providence where averages were gener- 
ally from 10 to 35 cents below those in Chicago 
and Cleveland 


Women's Earnings 


Women emploved in three office jobs had highest 
earnings in Detroit, where hand bookkeepers avet 
aged $1.62, general stenographers $1.39, and clerk 
typists SL.1S Lowest earnings in these jol Ss were 
$1.08 for hand bookkeepers in Milwaukee, 95 cents 
for general stenographers in Providence, and 


cents for clerk-typists in Boston 









Apprentices in U. S., Austria 
Will Write to One Another 


apprentices in this 
country and in Austria has been arranged jointly 
by the American Friends Service Committee and 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States 
Department of Labor. A list of names of appren- 


( ‘orrespondence between 


tices in various parts of the United States, collected 
by field representatives of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, has been given to George Mathues of the 
committee by Ansel R. Cleary, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

Mathues recently returned from Austria where 
he was engaged in work for the Friends Service 
Committee for the last 3 years. He sent the names 
to Melvin Luerson, committee representative in 
Austria, who has arranged for the exchange of 
letters by apprentices in rest camps established 
by the committee in that country. 


Clearer Understanding 

A clearer understanding of each other’s working 
and living conditions, employment opportunities, 
training methods, and other matters of special 
interest is expected to result from the exchange of 
letters. 

Some of the Austrian apprentices can write in 
English, but others will write in German or 
French. Apprentices in this country who wish to 
brush up on German or French will be given an 
opportunity to correspond in one of those lan- 


guages. 


ESTIMATED 
PATIONAL DISTRIBUTY « 
¢ 


BA Siercrnern of labor 
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State Apprenticeship Agencie: 





George Mathues receives from Ansel R. Cleary list 
of apprentices in this country who will correspond with 
apprentices in Austria. 





In addition to arranging for the internationa 
exchange of letters, the Bureau of Apprenticeshi 
has made it possible for the American Friend 
Service Committee to obtain a moving-pictul 
projector to show American films at the rest camps 
Funds toward purchase of the projector were col 
lected by the Bureau from individuals, joint ap 
prenticeship committees, and other organization 
interested in participating in the project. Include 
among the contributors were the General Appre 
ticeship Committee, Colorado Springs, Colo.; th 
Nashville, Tenn., Electrical Joint Apprenticeshi 
Committee; and the Nashville local of the Unite: 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 


Second Labor Attache 
Assigned to Department 
Webster Powell, for 3% 
the United States Embassy at Sydney, Australia 
on duty with the Department of Labo 


Foreigi 


years labor attaché 


is now 
under interservice provisions of the 
Service Act of 1946. 

Powell is the second labor attaché to be assigned 
to the Department provisions 
William J. Handley, former 
the Middle East, came to the Department las! 
January. Both will work under direction of the 


Department’s Office of International Labor Affairs 


under these 


labor attaché wu 


for at least 1 year. 

Australians are 
Americans, Powell reported to Philip 
Director of the OILA. Government 
trade-unionists, and industrialists gave him every 


extremely friendly toward 
Kaiser, 


officials, 


cooperation in obtaining information about labor 
conditions there, he said. Australians everywhere, 
he declared, displayed great interest in the activi 
ties of the American labor movement. 

Powell, a native of New York City, was educated 
at Williams College Harvard. During the 
war he served as manpower officer of the Civilian 
War 


examiner 


and 


Administration of the Production 


trial 


Supply 
Board and 
National Labor Relations Board. 


later as a 


Wyoming Hour Law 
An amendment to the Wyoming hour law, ap- 
proved February 25, 1949, requires two rest pe- 


riods of not less than 15 minutes, one before and 


one after the lunch hour, for women employees | 


whose duties require continuous standing. 


with the | 
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Workers, employers, and governments of 29 
iutions were represented at International Labor 
Organization conferences held late in April in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Twelve coal-producing countries sent delegates 
to the ILO Coal Mines Committee conference in 
Pittsburgh which began April 20, and 19 nations 
the Fourth ILO Regional 
American Conference in Montevideo from April 
25 to May 7. The United States and Canada were 


were represented at 


represented at both conferences 

The agenda at the Pittsburgh conference includ- 
ed the Report of ILO Director-General David A 
Morse concerning recent developments in the coal- 
mining industry, protection of young workers em- 
ploved in underground work in coal mines, re- 
training of incapacitated miners, and hours of 
work in coal mines 

Nations the United 


Canada represented at Pittsburgh were Australia 


other than States and 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom 

Recommendations aimed at the solution of some 
of the more pressing social problems of the Ameri- 
debated 
from the 18 American Republics and the Domin- 
of the Montevideo 


These included living and working conditions of 


can countries were by representatives 


ion Canada at conference 
the indigenous populations of American countries 
a report on the conditions of employment of 
agricultural workers, and a report on the adjust- 


ment of labor disputes 


Republics Participating 

Besides Canada and the United States, Ameri- 
can Republics represented by workers, employers, 
and government officials at this conference were 
Mexico, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Haiti, the Re- 
public; Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 


Panama; Cuba, and Dominican 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela 
l nited 


were 


Representing the States Crovernment at th 
Members Weiss 
and Exemptions Branch 


Divisions, United 


Pittsburgh conference Harry 
Wage 


Hour and 


Director Determination 
Wage and Publie 
States Department of Labor; George W 
Mines, United States Department 
Advisers: Witt Bowden, Labor Ecor 


Contracts 


Cirove, Supers 


ing Engineer, Bureau of 


of the Interior. omist, 
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ILO Pittsburgh, Montevideo Conferences Attract 29 Nations 


Bureau of Labor Statistic { ed Sta Departme 
Labor; Louis Lister, Chief, Coal Bran Ff rv D 
Economie Cooperation Administra 

Representing the workers of the United States wer 
Members: Thomas Kennedy, Vice President, United Mine 


Workers of America: and Jo Jom f 
partisan League, United Mine Workers of Amer 


Non 

The emplovers of the United States were re est ‘ 
by: Members: H. J. Com President, Pt svivar 
Coal Co.; Robert P. Koer President, Ayrshire ¢ 

Corp Alternate Member and Ady Los. W 
Vice President, Boone County Coal Corp Ad 
James W. Haley, Secretary-General ( Na al ¢ 
\ssociation; Michael D. Da i ( 
Avrshire Ce eries ( rp 
Montevideo Conference 

Representing the G rn { is i 
the Fourth ILO R ul An an ( M 

leo were Delegates: Ellis O. Briggs, United Stat 
Ambassador to Uruguay America Embass Mo 
ideo; and Ralph Wrig \ssista se arv of La 
United Sta Department of Labor Advisers: Ja 
1D. Be Sec 1 ( \ i | " 
sa ig ( be indo S i |  * ! 

f Labor, Sa Jua Puc l Beat ric Met 
( f, Divis Legisla Standards a > S 

s, Burea La Standa { Sta Depa 

f Lal I Ek. Va Atta \ | 

bassv, Bue s Aires, Arg a; a \ = J \ 
\ssista Commis Program O " B i 
f Labor Statistics. I i Sta Depa La 

Represe v e em] l “tates 
Delega Jan I's i \ ! | is ( 
Advisers: M MI. Oland DD " 
Rela =, Owens-l ~ Glass ¢ ‘ ( Ik. Shaw 
\lanager kn p | i ) i = i ) 
Co. of New Jers 

Represe g work Sta 
Delegate: P P. Ha i Sex " is 0 
State Federat La \ S ! i 
Latin- America R i \ I 
Labor 


Monthly Price Index 


The comprehensive Wholesale price 
percent in March to 158.4 


the Bur 


monthly 
index advanced 0.2 


percent of the 1926 average, eau of Labor 


Statistics reports. Higher average prices wer 
reported for farm products and foods (1.8 and 
0.9 percent above February whil all othe gyroups 
except miscellaneous) declined. 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN LABOR 


Expirations of Union Contracts 
E.eerTrRicaAL MACHINERY 


Ravtheon Mfg Mass leetrica AFL 


June 30, 1949 


Intrastate 
MIAcHINeRY, Excerpr ELECTRICAL 

Mich Auto 
Once after June | 


Automotive Tool & Die Mfrs Detroit 
ClO May 31, 1950 
1949 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg 
Ind June 1, 1949 

Machinery 

CLO June 20, 1949 


Reope I 


R. | Machinists 


Prov idenes 


Beverly \lass | ectrica 
At TOMORILES 

Chrvsler-—-Interstat Auto (ClO) — July 31, 1950-—Re 

yppening: Once after June 15, 1949, upon written notice 

Nig Interstate Auto ClO July 31 1950 


Reopening Onee after June 15 1949, upon written 
Lice 
NONFERRO Met vb THeir Propuct 
American Smelting & Refining—Interstate (Individua 


agreements in Various localities, a with Iniform expira 
dates Mine, Mill (CLO)—June 30, 1949 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass— Detroit, Mieh Auto (CLO 
June 6, 1949 
Anaconda Copper Mining Anaconda, Mont \line, M 
ClO June 30. 1949 


Foods-Baker Chocolate lutrastat \las- 
Federal Labor Union (AFL June 22, 1949 
Toracco MANUFACTURER 
il \I fr \ssr ot 

AFI June 30, 1949 


lampa-——-Tampa a. Cigar 
PAPER AND ALLIED Propect 

West Virginia Pulp & 

AFI also Paper Maker AFL June 30, 1949 


Paper -Charleston, S. ¢ Pulp 


CHEMICAI No Anuiep Propuecrs 
Carbide & Carbon Chemica Oak Ridge Pen Cia 
Coke ClO June &, 1949) -One reopening prior to 


\ 4 Powder Intrastate Pa Nd inne })j 1 ow) Ina 


Work Niagara Fall so Cia 


Cok ClO June 27, 1949 

| on Carbide & Carbo: al Ride ‘Tenn Atom 
Prades & Labor Coun AL June 30, 1949 

( ra \ e & Filn Rensselaer N \ Chemical 


Sinelair— Interstate Oil Worker ClO June 30, 1949 


ReBnener Propecs 


Rubber (CLO June 25, 1949 


June 1-3 
June 4 
June 8 through 
June 13--The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


June 15-17 


June 27 through 


June 30-—-South Carolina State Federation of 


in June 


ANTHRACITE AND BrruMINous 
Mine Workers Ind 


Contract may be terminated upon 3 


MIUININ¢ 
Bituminous Coal——-Industryv-wide 
June 30, 1949 
subject to reopening on 10 days’ 


M ine W orker 


terminate 


davs’ notice notice 


Anthracite Operators Industry-wide 
Ind June 30, 1949 


subject to reopening on 10 days 


Contract may be 
upon 30 days’ notice 
notice 

Merranyu 


Utah 


\IINING, 
Mine Mi 


Kennecott ¢ oppel Intrastate 


CLO June 30, 1949 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


\. T. & T. Long Lines Interstate Telephone ClO 


March 2. 1950 If reopened for wages and no agre¢ 
ment is reached may be terminated June 2, 1949 
Illinois Bell Tele phone Intrastate (Ill Tele. Comme 

cial Emp. Union (Ind June 30, 1949 
MARITIME AND LONGSHORI 
Shipping (Dry Cargo & Passengers)—-East Coast— Mari 


time (CTO June 15, 1949 
Drv Cargo &«& 
Marine Eng C1LO 


Passenger Ship--Atlantice-Gulf Coasts 
June 15, 1949 


Conferences—Conventions 


Mav 27 through June 4—One Hundred and Ninth Sessior 
of the International Labor Organization’s Governing 
Body and committees of the Governing Body Creneva 
Switzerland 

\merican Table Cor 


Peoria, III 


\pprenticeship Round 
ference I 
South Dakota State Federation of Labor—Rapid 
Citv, S. Dak 

July 2 Thirty-second Session of the 
International Labor Conference —Geneva, Switzerland 
Tampa 
Ila 

Seaboard 


Kastert Apprenticeship Confer 


ene Magnolia, Mas- 


June 19--Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employ 
Cos Detroit Mich 

June 20 Oregon State Federation of Labor eugene 
Q)reu 

June 20 -Texas State Federation of Labor- -Beaumont 
Tex 

June 20--International Plate Printers, Die Stampers & 


Engravers’ Union of North America —Ottawa, Canada 


June 23-—-Conference of Executive Committee of Genera 


Committee on (Apprenticeship for Construction Indus 
try -Washington, D. ¢ 
July 1 
Columbus, Ohio 


American Newspaper Guild's 
Annual Convention 
Labor 


Spartanburg, S. ¢ 
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Some Current Bulletins 


The Gift of Freedom A Bureau of Labor Statistics study of the economic and 
social status of wage earners in the United States. Purpose of the publication 
is “to make known, especially to workers in other countries, the essential facts 
relating to the well-being of their American counterparts.”’ Illustrated 
142 pp. 55 cents 

Work Injuries in the United States During 1947—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 945. <A collection of basic work-injury data for each of the major 
industries in the United States. Includes estimates of disabling work injuries 
injury-frequency rates, injury-severity measures, and changes in injuries and 
injury rates. 20 pp. 15 cents. 

Collective Bargaining Provisions: Union-Management Cooperation, Plant Efi- 
ciency, and Technological Change—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No 
908-10. The tenth bulletin in a series on collective bargaining provisions 
6l pp. 20 cents. 

Employment Outlook in Electric Light and Power Oceupations—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 944. One of a series of occupational studies prepared 
in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Service for use in vocational counseling 
of veterans, young people in schools, and others considering the choice of an 
occupation, 49 pp. 30 cents, 

State Child-Labor Standards—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 98. A 
State-by-State summary of laws affecting the employment of minors under IS 
vears of age. Copies are also available in separated form for each Stat 

182. pp. Free Write to the Bureau of Labor Standards, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


National Apprenticeship and Training Standards fi the Sheet Metal Indust 

A 32-page booklet outlining the basic standards of apprentice training in the 
sheet metal trade. The standards were formulated by a national apprentice- 
ship committee, equally representative of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ National 
Association, Inc., and the Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Apprenticeship. Free. Write to the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency 


sent at sender’s risk 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 








The Labor Information Bulletin, published 





early every month, reports and summarizes “The Bulletin should. bv care in sel 
news about labor and government, for the 

- and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news abst, 7 ; : 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic ers of labor and mal ent what Gov- 
and international labor news ernment is doing about labor, what 


7 } f 7 studies we are making, and toward wha 
Send your subscription today for the e S, 
objectives 
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